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victim of this regulation, was combined with a Young
Turk paper of minor importance, published in London,
called the Harriet (Liberty) started in 1864. This paper,
as well as the magazine Oulloum (Sciences), and a great
variety of pamphlets, were secretly sent to Turkey.

Between 1871 and 1876, the Turkish reform movement
was entirely a movement of the press. The leading
writer of the period, Kemal Bey, immediately after Ms
return from London, established a paper of his own, the
Ibret (Admonition). There is hardly a paper in any
country's history which has been subject to such severe
criticism, because of its endeavors for improving domes-
tic conditions. New papers appeared but few had a long
life. Their failure did not deter other young men from
trying the same experiment for themselves. The stand-
ard of the periodical publications was relatively high,
because the very cream of the educated people was en-
gaged, directly or as a side occupation, in journalism.
Newspaper work meant patriotic martyrdom. Not only
was suspension of papers by the government an every
day occurrence, but also journalists were exiled without
trial. For instance, the editor of the Ibret was exiled
from the capital, and appointed governor of GallipolL
After some time he managed to return and publish his
paper. In 1875, the popular enthusiasm created by his
play Vatan (Fatherland) caused hrm to be exiled to the
fort Magossa in Cyprus. Another form of discourage-
ment was a stamp duty imposed on all political publica-
tions.

In spite of the repressive policy of the government,
the press continued to grow both in numbers and in qual-
ity. This growth constitutes an excellent index of the
rapid development in the country. In 1860, the whole
Empire possessed only one official and one semiofficial
weekly. Also, there was the Adedepar, an Armenian
weekly published since 1853 by the American Board of.